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ROME, THE HELLENISTIC EAST, AND CARTHAGE
IN THE SECOND CENTURY B. c.

WHEN she had conquered Carthage and converted her
rival into a dependent ally and vassal, Rome entered
the family of Hellenistic Empires, which followed
Alexander and maintained a balance of power in the East from
about the middle of the third century B.C. In this sphere Rome
was called upon by the force of circumstances to play a great,
and eventually a decisive, part. She had no direct interests
of great moment in the East: she needed no support from
any Hellenistic state, in order to consolidate her empire in
Italy and in the West. Her actions betray no imperialistic
tendency, that is, no definite ambition to found a world-
wide power, such as the empire of Alexander the Great had
once been. Such an idea can hardly be attributed even to
individual statesmen; still less likely is it that the policy
of the Senate and national assembly was dictated by motives
of deliberate imperialism.

To the Hellenistic East the rise of Rome as a powerful
empire was a portent in political history with which each of
the existing powers was bound to reckon. Most of them
tried to use her as a cat's-paw; certainly no one believed
that her interference was destined before long to put an end
for ever to the Hellenistic balance of power. It must be
remembered that to many Hellenistic states this equilibrium
was no ideal but a disagreeable state of things which they
had to put up with. In fact, only those states which could
not exist without it gave it their deliberate support: such
were the great commercial republics of Rhodes, Cyzicus, and
Byzantium, and the petty Hellenistic monarchies, especially
Pergamum. All these regarded their own freedom as lost if
any one of the great monarchies became more powerful. The
two strongest Eastern empires, Macedonia and Syria, were
definitely hostile to the balance of power. Egypt, at the
beginning of the second century B.C., had lost most of her
foreign possessions and was ruled by weak and incapable